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E MIKOYAN CONTROVERSY 


"Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan has returned 
“t the Soviet Union but he has left us with con- 
“troversies that are basic in East-West relations. 
art from any judgment on the success of the 
coyan visit—either from his point of view or 
rom ours—American opinion is divided, in some 
tases bitterly, over the political and the moral 
ropriety of the reception which the Russian 
der received. 
Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minnesota 
faised the moral issue at the beginning of Mr. 
| Mikoyan’ s “holiday” when he announced that he 
= not attend a dinner to honor one of the 
trators of the Hungarian butchery. Mr. 
ge Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, de- 
omy in similar terms. Archbishop Hurley of 
"Florida kept Mikoyan out of his diocese by an- 
“nouncing that if the Deputy Premier should en- 
| ter it the bells of all the Catholic churches would 
toll for Hungary’s dead. And after Mr. Mikoyan 
had departed these shores, Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, expressed grief 
“and amazement over the friendliness with which 
a Communist leader was greeted in some of 
_ America’s best capitalist circles. 
_ The moral case against the Mikoyan visit was 
‘sharply drawn in the January 31 issue of America, 
‘the weekly review edited by the priests of the 
Society of Jesus. Editorially, the magazine 
charges that “never did the smooth pitch and the 
soft sell gloss over so many big lies and cosmic 
distortions.” In the same issue, under the sub- 
head “Hats off to a Butcher,” Mr. Christopher 
Emmet writes: “The critics of the reception given 
Mikoyan do not oppose serious negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. What they do object to is frat- 
ernization with the spokesman of a_bloody- 
handed dictatorship which is responsible for the 
torture and death of untold tens of millions, 
which holds 100 million East Europeans in bond- 
age today, and which has placed a gun at our 
_0wn heads at this very moment by its ultimatum 


a As it has been stated, the moral position against 


the amenities which surrounded Mr. Mikoyan in 
America seems impregnable. Broken Soviet prom- 
ises, slave labor camps, the Hungarian massacre, 
the Berlin ultimatum: who but a cynic could 
“welcome” a man so closely associated with such 
things? And who but a fool could be deceived 
into thinking that such a man, because he can 
smile, is really, at heart, some kind of liberal- 
democrat? 

But on examination the moral issues involved 
in this and similar cases seem more complex than 
a recital of the Soviet Union’s and Mr. Mikoyan’s 
enormities indicates. Considering these crimes in 
themselves one must, of course, take a “moral” 
stand: one does not “fraternize” with people like 
this. But considering the question—enormities 
and all—within the wide and perilous context of 
the present world situation, one at least suspects 
that too proper, too pure a “moral” stance might 
trap us in that irrelevance and irresponsibility 
which is a form of political immorality. The un- 
pleasant truth about today’s world is that we 
have a moral duty to negotiate and even—when 
it is necessary—fraternize with people for whom 
we can feel nothing but horror. 

We cannot approve of Mr. Mikoyan; we prob- 
ably can approve of Mr. Khrushchev even less. 
But they represent a powerful political block and 
the whole future of the race may depend on our 
ability to achieve some stable modus vivendi 
with them. And the most informed opinion on 
the mysteries of Soviet power believes that if 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan should fall, they will 
be replaced by men we will find even more dis- 
tasteful, and with whom a modus vivendi will be 
even less likely. 

“Morality,” narrowly conceived, can mean a 
final immorality. We all stand under one great 
imperative in the international order today: to 
achieve that measure of accommodation between 
hostile powers that will avert the ultimate war. 
To that end a good deal of fraternizing—much 
more than we have yet had—will most certainly 
be necessary. 
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POLITICS AND UTOPIA 


New York, N. Y. 
SIR: Those of us who are sometimes accused of “sur- 
render to power politics” and of having “lost the pro- 
phetic note” in our approach to the nation’s foreign 
policy might well carry around with us a copy of 
your January, 1959 issue. We could show our critics 
the essay, “Politics and Utopia” by Thomas Molnar 
and say, “If you think we have gone overboard in 
recognizing the place of power in international rela- 
tions, read Mr. Molnar! Here is a man who, in his 
anxiety to refute idealists and sentimentalists, sees 
no place for anything except power and is prepared 
to use power, literally, without limits.” This is about 
the only value I can see in Mr. Molnar’s essay. 

For one thing, Mr. Molnar, as your editorial gently 
states, is beating an almost-dead horse. Who, today, 
has the kind of blind faith in “the goodness of man 
and the noble flow of history” which Mr. Molnar at- 
tributes to “utopians” and “reformists”? I know many 
pacifists and near-pacifists but few of them fit Mr. 
Molnar’s description. More important, I doubt if 
many-leading statesmen of the Western world, how- 
ever much they may appreciate the necessity of 
power in international affairs, have the contempt for 
everything except power which Mr. Molnar seems 
to have. 

Unity and security are, respectively, the domestic 
and external aims of national governments, says Mr. 
Molnar. And “the instruments of security range from 
diplomatic skill to the use of lethal weapons.” If this 
is a full statement of the national aim and of the 
available instruments, why are we wasting time and 
substance with programs of economic aid, cultural 
exchange, and Information Services, to mention only 
a few of the instruments government uses which can- 
not be subsumed under either diplomacy or lethal 
weapons? 

One must, of course, agree that unity (welfare 
should be added ) and security are the main purposes 
for which national governments exist. But Mr. Mol- 
nar needs both a broader definition of security and 
a much more comprehensive list of instruments 
through which the security may be achieved. It may 
be added that in the world of Mr. Molnar, where we 
are advised not to give an inch in Asia, North Africa, 
or anywhere else, we might also just as well dispense 
with our diplomats; it will be sufficient to let the 
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military leaders pile up the lethal weapons, stand on 
top of them, and shout defiance. 

It is true, as Mr. Molnar says, “that the reformist 
or utopian usually has contempt for the structure of 
life, its given situations and hard data.” But the 
kind of “realism” here recommended takes into ac- 
count only the situations and hard data which fit the 
prescription of undiluted power. Consider the Chi- 
nese dictators. It is a hard fact that they want hegem- 
ony in the Pacific and will not be turned from their 
purpose by kind words or concessions. It is also a 
hard fact that they are non-white Orientals who 
have suffered denigration at the hands of white 


' Western nations and who are now motivated, not 


only by power impulses and Marxist ambitions, but 
also by normal human resentments. It is at this 
point that we could do at least something to relax 
the tension—but not by a display of power. 

Similarly, the Russian dictators have purposes 
which will not be affected by courtesies and conces- 
sions, but they are also genuinely afraid of the West 
and also suffer from a feeling of inferiority. To try 
to meet all hard facts with hard steel is to be as un- 
realistic as those whom the would-be realists hold 
up to scorn. In human relations—and international 
relations are still directed by human beings—unyield- 
ing “firmness” may be as mistaken as Emerson's 
“mush of concession.” 

May I add the opinion that, in your editorial “Vari- 
eties of Utopianism,” your way of turning the tables 
on Mr. Molnar by accusing him, in effect, of uncon- 
scious forms of utopianism, is questionable. Making 
power the answer to our problems, isolationism, and 
dreams of Western hegemony are indeed unrealistic, 
but they have nothing in common with utopianism, 
which is the belief that, by certain actions, we can 
arrive at a state of ideal perfection. Utopianism has 
a moral goal. But in mere unity and security, as Mr. 
Molnar seems to interpret them, and in the instru- 
ments to which he thinks governments should limit 
themselves, it is hard to detect anything that one 
could call a moral quality. 


HERMAN F. REISSIG 
United Church of Christ, 
Council for Christian 
Social Action 
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Three special issues that make interesting cover-to- 
cover reading have been recently published. The 
January issue of Current History devotes its pages to 
a survey of foreign policy in the U. S. S. R., the Anti- 
och Review (Winter ’58) reports on “The American 
Abroad,” and Apostolic Perspectives for December- 
January explores religious unity. 

Among the topics covered in Current History's 
comprehensive group of articles are Russian relations 
with East and West Europe, with China, the Arab 
world, and South and Southeast Asia. There is a 
valuable study of the fifteen-year history of disarma- 
ment proposals by the journal’s editor, Carol J. 
Thompson, and Frederick L. Schuman contributes a 
piece on “The Russian-American Stalemate.” 

The major thesis of Mr. Schuman’s article is that 
the tensions of the Cold War have been prolonged 
and heightened chiefly through American fears and 
misunderstandings of Soviet intentions and also as a 
result of conditions determined by the events of the 
last forty years. The record of our relations with Rus- 
sia, compassing the alignments and decisions of 
World War II, shows that the balance of power as 
we know it today, with the world geographically di- 
vided into “free” and “Communist,” was historically 
inevitable. Yet Western policy, led by the U. S., at- 
tempts repeatedly to restore the “status quo ante 
bellum.” Mr. Schuman writes, “The ‘Cold War’ has 
been from the beginning, and remains today, a con- 
test of wills in which policy-makers in Washington 
seek (unsuccessfully, thus far) to reverse the verdict 
of 1945 while policy-makers in Moscow seek (suc- 
cessfully, thus far) to perpetuate the verdict of 1945.” 

The conviction that Soviet foreign policy since 
1945 is devoted to the military conquest of the world 
is rejected by Mr. Schuman as “a phantasy no longer 
taken seriously by anyone save professional anti- 
Communists.” Apart from its main purpose which, 
‘like that of all other Powers, is dedicated to maxim- 
izing Soviet power and to minimizing the power of 
potential enemies,” Soviet policy attempts to nego- 
tiate “a modus vivendi with the West (i.e., with the 
United States)” by which the expenditures and ener- 
gies of the Cold War may be diverted to a “peace- 
fully competitive ‘co-existence’” implying Western 
acknowledgment of Soviet claims and interests and 
creating a “desired public image of ‘equality’ be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the Western coali- 
tion.” 

Mr. Schuman cites evidence for his belief that cer- 
tain Russian proposals for the practical settlement of 
East-West differences, if accepted by the West, may 
prove advantageous for both sides. The American re- 
sponse to Russia’s campaign for a “Summit” confer- 
ence has been consistently “negative” and “evasive.” 





This inflexibility (which, Mr. Schuman suggests, is 
in part calculated) not only places the West in an 
unfavorable light, but it also renders any compromise 
solutions to the problems of the Cold War impos- 
sible. “Contemporary America,” Mr. Schuman con- 
tinues, “remains committed to goals which are non- 
negotiable with Moscow and Peking .. .” 


The role of Americans overseas is evaluated by the 
Antioch Review in five articles which discuss the ex- 
periences businessmen, diplomats, technical assist- 
ants, missionaries, tourists and students have had in 
their travels abroad. The major difficulty common to 
all experiences lies in what one writer calls “the 
cross-cultural collision.” 

“Generally speaking,” writes Gerald J. Mangone of 
Syracuse University’s Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, “where the American fails abroad 
it is not for lack of technical skill, but human rela- 
tions. Religion, military aid, sewing machines, and 
health clinics are conveyed into foreign countries by 
people, by individual Americans . . .” 

Contrasting the American method with that of the 
Russians, Mr. Mangone points out that “Russian citi- 
zens sent abroad are carefully recruited and trained 
to represent the state; . . . The voluntaristic society 
of the United States finds the Russian methods an- 
tithetical and undesirable, for democracy thrives on 
the self-regulation of the individual. To make Ameri- 
can assistance effective requires individuals who 
have the self-control to moderate their behavior pat- 
terns in line with the society in which they live and 
the intelligence to perceive the inner logic of a 
system in which they must work.” 


Apostolic Perspectives, which acts as a focus on 
the many aspects of the current religious scene, in- 
cludes in its issue on “Religious Unity” an article on 
ecumenical attitudes, a report on the Orthodox 
churches, a survey on Jews in the world, and a series 
of interviews with noted writers and commentators 
on such subjects as the Judeo-Christian dialogue, the 
relevance of ethics to foreign policy, the Protestant 
religious press, and the position of Catholics in a 
pluralistic society. “We are all profoundly implicated 
in the modern world’s evolution toward a new pat- 
tern of vision,” the editors write. “. . . To find truth 
we must determine the proper relation between what 
is old and what is new, between what has been and 
what is yet to be. It is not the least responsibility of 
Christian leaders today to effect, as energetically as 
possible, this relationship.” 

PAMPHILUS 











THE SOVIET ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 


To Meet It, the West Must Broaden Its Policy and Change Its Heart 


James Greene 


The speed with which economics has sped to the 
front of the Cold War over the past four years has 
caught the West—used to diplomatic maneuvering 
and “little wars”’—off guard. We have, as yet, no 
adequate answer to what may well prove to be Com- 
munism’s most devastating weapon—a Soviet econ- 
omy producing at a greater per capita rate than the 
United States. No nation of free men ever rallied 
round a column of statistics, and yet, clearly, that is 
where the current battle between East and West has 
moved. 

The change, it now seems, was inevitable. When 
they continue for any period of time, “total” wars, 
both hot and cold, slip more and more from the 
grasp of those charged with diplomacy and come 
to rest upon the impersonal powers of clashing 
armies, armies either on the battlefields or in the 
factories. 

The point was once clearly made by Sir Edward 
Grey, British Foreign Minister during the first two 
years of World War I. In his memoirs, Grey states: 
“As far as Europe was concerned diplomacy in the 
war counted for little. When it appeared to fail 
most, it was when the Allies were having military 
reverses; when it seemed to succeed, it was because 
the Allies were having military successes or because 
the military achievements of Germany were falling 
short of expectations that had been formed of her 
invincibility.” 

Thus it is with the Cold War today: advances in 
Russian rocketry, the headlong growth of the Soviet 
economy, the recession in America and anti-Ameri- 
can riots in the Middle East and Latin America have 
all served to put new strains on the West’s confidence 
in American leadership. There was far more confi- 
dence in that leadership when the economic rejuve- 
nation of Western Europe successfully checked the 
post-war territorial expansion of the Communist 
world. 

But new developments in this and coming years 
are certain to produce newer and even greater 


Mr. Greene is the European Editor of Business In- 
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strains. By choosing an economic race the Russians 
have thrown down a challenge that is certain to 
change profoundly the conditions under which man 
lives; should the West fail to answer that challenge, 
those future conditions will more closely conform 
to Soviet than to free world societies. 

Hence the absolute requirement in any Western 


. policy is flexibility. For the race and its consequences 


are not confined to the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The major part of the earth’s surface and the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s population 
are divided into small undeveloped states where life 
goes on at or near the subsistence level. In many of 
these newly independent states nationalism is rein- 
forced by a strong anti-Western bias born of the 
earlier colonial era. No small part of nationalistic 
pride in these backward states is channeled into the 
desire for economic development. Under capitalism, 
or variants of it, these states have earned their bare 
subsistence by exporting agricultural crops and im- 
porting finished goods. When weather is unfavor- 
able and crops are small life often falls below the 
subsistence level with disease, famine and social un- 
rest as direct consequences. Obviously, there have 
been attempts by the West under American leader- 
ship to alter these conditions, but they have been 
woefully inadequate to the task. 


By rushing from a backward nation to the second 
most powerful nation in the world, Russia finds its 
opportunity to convince the “uncommitted” nations 
that the quickest road out of penury is the Commu- 
ist total state. Further, by setting out to exceed the 
United States in per capita production, the Soviet 
Union underlines the fatuousness of the too-often- 
cited, too-seldom-rejected Western argument that 
the great genius of the West is “know-how’—the 
achievement of a high standard of living. 

Under the new Soviet threat, the true face of the 
West may re-emerge: its commitment to personal lib- 
erty, its emphasis upon the primacy of the individual 
conscience. But it remains regrettable that it takes 
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this threat to call to account the West's religious 
platitudes and urge us, lest we lose our own liberties 
and comforts, to become, in a true and meaningful 
sense, our brother’s keeper. The American’s annual 
income is over $2,100; his brother in India receives 
and lives on $60 a year; his brother in Pakistan lives 
on $45 and his Indonesian brother receives $50 a 
year. These, of course, are averages; many subsist 
on less. Nor is this state of affairs limited to Asia; 
our Peruvian brothers live on $120 a year while our 
neighbors in Portugal live on $190. 

Not all the problems posed by the East-West eco- 
nomic race are problems for the West, however. 
Under its new Seven Year Plan, the Soviet Union 
seeks to increase its industrial output by eighty per 
cent, while annual growth in Western economies 
ranges between one and four per cent. The Seven 
Year Plan calls for massive outlays of capital for in- 
vestment in heavy industry, for startling increases in 
the productivity of each worker. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly it calls for time—at least seven years of it—when 
no major war will put huge military demands upon in- 
dustry and manpower and no destruction is wrought 
upon existing industrial plants. This seems a deter- 
rent, however frail, to pushing the world periodically 
to the brink of war. And because advanced Western 
techniques and machinery are necessary to the cur- 
rent goals, it means the Soviets desire some thaw in 
the Cold War, at least enough to expand the trickle 
of trade that has been allowed by the United States. 

Clearly, this was one of the major purposes behind 
the American visit by Deputy Premier Anastas I. 
Mikoyan in January. The only ill-temper showed by 
the Soviet Union’s good-humored salesman occurred 
after his bids for increased trade and possible credits 
were flatly rejected by the American officials. A look 
at the immediate problems faced by the Russians in 
their rush for economic supremacy may give a deeper 
understanding of Mr. Mikoyan’s chagrin. 


First among these is an acute labor shortage. After 
World War II and until 1956, Western experts, de- 
prived of official Soviet statistics, estimated the pop- 
ulation of the Soviet Union at slightly over two hun- 
dred and ten million. The first official figures were 
released in 1956; only then did the sacrifice made by 
the Russian people in World War II become known. 
The population was placed at a few thousand over 
two hundred million. A new census just completed 
and due to be released in December will, no doubt, 
reveal a slightly higher figure. 

Declines in the death rate, from 18.3 per thousand 
in 1940 to 7.5 per thousand in 1958 and a decline in 









the infant mortality rate from 184 per thousand to 
45 per thousand in the same period have not really 
solved the problem: the annual rate of increase in 
the population is actually falling. In the recent past 
the rate of increase in the labor force (16-59 years of 
age) was between one and two million a year, but 
over the period of the Seven Year Plan the increase 
will be well under a million a year. 

Thus there is a great need for better use of the 
available supply of labor; the reports of “volunteers” 
swarming across fields gathering in the wheat will 
soon be a phenomenon of the past. 

This need for manpower has dictated an end to 
many features of Stalinist Russia and, for whatever 
reason, net gains for personal liberty in the country. 
Industry has been decentralized, giving the fifteen 
republics a greater voice in goals for coming years. 
The notorious machine tractor stations, a major ele- 
ment in police control of the peasantry, have been 
liquidated. Farms may now own machinery—again 
giving them greater autonomy in the interest of in- 
creasing production at a time when official Soviet 
policy is to induce workers off the farms and into 
the factory towns. Premier Khrushchev’s widely her- 
alded speech on reforming Soviet education provides 
for giving youngsters two years of work during their 
education. Women have been urged to take factory 
jobs. While this increases the immediate work force, 
it also reduces increased population gains. 


Great as these changes have been within the Soviet 
system, they would be insufficient by themselves. 
There is the need to supplement them with auto- 
mated machinery and techniques, obtainable from 
the West and preeminently from the United States 
if current controls can be done away with. Needless 
to say, an end to bomb testing, reduction in arma- 
ments, and mustering out of troops would further 
serve the ultimate aims of the Seven Year Plan. 

In the satellites there has been an abandonment of 
Stalin’s principle of “rule by force.” Under this, each 
of the satellite states was to become a fully indus- 
trialized nation, with the Red Army guaranteeing 
fealty to Moscow. Replacing this scheme now is one 
that calls for division of labor among the satellites, 
with each producing special products for all the 
others. There are no longer funds available from 
Moscow for the grandiose schemes of the satellites’ 
industrial planners. But the net result of the new 
policy will be to replace tight military control with 
a more indirect economic control. 

All these innovations carry considerable political 
risk. Apart from relaxation of rigid controls, Soviet 








technicians are being allowed greater freedom to 
read, and in some cases are being required to read, 
Western technical journals. Purchase of highly in- 
tricate Western machinery will result in thousands 
of Western technicians entering the country and re- 
maining through long training periods in close prox- 
imity to Soviet industrial complexes. 

Further, if the demands of heavy industry are to 
be met, a continued shortage of consumer goods can 
be predicted, a shortage that will become more ap- 
parent as more and more Western visitors stream in. 
These developments are sure to put Soviet indoctri- 
nation to the supreme test—a test it has already failed 
in Hungary, East Berlin and Poland. 

But perhaps the greatest challenge to the current 
Soviet leadership will be the very thing it seeks most 
diligently—an increase in trade with the West. Trade 
is not simply an exchange of goods between two 
countries—the import of Russian furs and export of 
an American chemical factory. It involves a host of 
multi-lateral arrangements, for solving disputes, for 
dealing with several currencies at once, etc. 

Mr. Mikoyan and others have complained, for in- 
stance, that the United States duty on manganese is 
four times the duty on imports from other countries. 
On the face of it this looks as through discrimination 
were built into our tariff. But the Russian duty is the 
standard duty, while the reduced duty results from 
the United States membership, with fifty other na- 
tions, in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which permits reciprocal lowering of duties 
for member states. To remove this discrimination the 
Soviet Union would have to join GATT, entering into 
multi-lateral arrangements that would curb the abso- 
lute freedom of its leaders to maneuver in the Cold 
War. 


One clear way for the Soviet Union to increase 
trade is to make the ruble convertible with other cur- 
rencies, exchangeable, for instance, with the pound 
sterling and the dollar. Since the Soviet Union is now 
a major gold producer, this does not present any 
financial problem, but it would require the nation to 
become a member of the International Monetary 
Fund, allowing some control of its currency to pass 
into foreign hands. Again, this solution appears im- 
possible to a thoroughly managed Soviet state at 
ideological war with the trading world. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann’s interview with Premier Khrushchev 
clearly indicated that the Soviet leader is earnestly 
convinced of the hostility of the West and is unlikely 
to surrender even that modicum of Russian sov- 
ereignty necessary to join international organizations 
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designed to increase world trade. 

Yet, against the strongest dictates of this fear, he 
seeks greater trade with the West. In his letter to 
President Eisenhower last June, the full text of which 
the Department of State never released to the Amer- 
ican press (quotes given here are from a Tass re- 
lease), the Soviet leader expressed his belief that the 
purchases the Soviet Union wished to make in the 
United States “could be valued at several billion dol- 
lars in the next few years.” For at least part of these 
purchases, it might be necessary for America to ex- 
tend “long-term credits on normal terms.” Further, 
Khrushchev expressed his willingness “to invite 
American specialists to work at Soviet undertakings 
as consultants on the production of some synthetic 
materials and to acquaint Soviet specialists with the 
manufacture of these materials and goods.” He also 
called for “reciprocal participation by Soviet scien- 


- tists in the work of U. S. research establishments.” 


In his reply, the President merely noted that “there 
is no need . . . to formalize relations between United 
States firms and Soviet trade organizations.” Obvi- 
ously, the Russian proposals could only be put into 
practice after detailed negotiations, but it is clear 
that the State Department is unwilling to discuss the 
matter even on an informal basis—a rigidity in the 
West that has dubious advantages. But the proposals 
reveal, I believe, how far the Soviet leadership is 
willing to go, and how much ideological purity it is 
willing to risk to achieve its economic goals. 


The continuing strength of this ideological rigid- 
ity, however, is borne out in Soviet attacks on Yugo- 
slavia for accepting Western credits. In early Janu- 
ary, while the Soviet First Deputy Premier was in 
the United States attempting to further Soviet bids 
for credits, the following was broadcast over the 
Moscow radio: 

“Yugoslav theoreticians do not understand, or to 
be more correct, they pretend not to understand why 
they should be taken to task for their attitude toward 
the United States and other imperialist countries— 
why, they say wonderingly [should they be criticized 
for conducting] normal, as they put it, relations with 
the United States? . . . All socialist countries aspire 
to normal relations with the states of other social 
systems. But they mean ‘normal’ relations, and not 
relations which are conducive or could lead to eco- 
nomic or political subjugation to an imperialist coun- 
try, which attempt, on the basis of attempts by 2 
great imperialist state, to set a given country against 
the countries of the socialist system.” 

The complaint, of course, centered on the $1.6 bil- 
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lion in credits given by the West and most notably 
by the U. S. to Tito’s regime, some of it granted after 
the Soviet Union had cancelled its own credits to 
Yugoslavia. The fact that Western credits to Yugo- 
slavia keep that economy from collapse, while West- 
em credits to Russia would be marginal benefits, is 
an important one, but does not alter the fact that a 
cardinal principle of Communist economics has been 
violated in the interest of the Seven Year Plan. 

There is little reason to suppose that the effects of 
the “new look” in Soviet economic policy will not 
take place until the Soviet Union has gained com- 
plete economic supremacy. Its ability to disrupt 
Western markets with commodity shipments has been 
amply demonstrated with aluminum and tin. The 
Russians are now attempting to grow coffee; should 
they succeed their ability to disrupt the economies of 
such nations as Brazil, Colombia and Ethiopia is 
plain. Russian oil is appearing in increasing quanti- 
ties in Western markets and could conceivably un- 
dercut the economies of the volatile Middle East. 
(Cheap Chinese textile exports have already cut 
deeply into the vital export earnings of India and 
seriously damaged traditional Japanese markets. ) 

But, while it cuffs these single-crop economies with 
one hand, the Soviet Union also extends the clasp of 
friendship with the other. Economic assistance from 
both the Soviet Union and mainland China has in- 
creased at a rapid pace over the past three years. 
From July 1955 to June 1958, Egypt received $255 
million, India $336 million, Indonesia $160 million in 
Communist credits. (U. S. aid for these countries in 
the same period amounted to $16 million, $684 mil- 
lion, and $139 million respectively.) Soviet credits 
cover shipments of goods from Communist countries 
and are almost entirely used for heavy equipment 
that links the basic economy of these nations to So- 
viet production. By delaying or refusing to deliver 
spare parts, Soviet suppliers could seriously disrupt 
the development of these countries. 


Nowhere is the danger more clear than in Africa 
where the twilight of colonialism still lingers and the 
stirrings of independence are shaking the whole con- 
struct of African societies. The Russians have offered 
aid to Ghana, and Russian linguists are preparing 
Russian dictionaries in all important African tongues. 
African students in Europe are cultivated by the 
Communist parties in these countries and, since they 
return to Africa as literate, educated men, their influ- 
ence upon their African fellows is great. 

Only within the past year has the United States 
had an Under Secretary of State for African Affairs; 








he has been appointed but if he has any function or 
power it has yet to be announced. Nor does the 
United States seem to have any formulated policy 
toward Africa. 

Under its “leader-grant” system the United States 
offers visits to the U. S. to potential leaders in for- 
eign countries. In 1958 the man chosen to visit this 
country from Mozambique was General Gabriel M. 
Teixeira, Governor General of the Portuguese col- 
ony. It was undoubtedly useful for the General to 
visit this country, but one wonders whether visits 
could not be arranged for Africans in Mozambique. 

Needless to say, the Western response to the en- 
tire challenge of the Soviet world has been inade- 
quate. Yet any program, to be successful, should be 
launched within the next two or three years. Mar- 
ginal economies must be brought swiftly to economic 
independence, prices of commodities—the life blood 
for most the nations of the earth—must be stabilized. 
Ways and means must be found to channel aid, tech- 
nical assistance, and investments to these countries. 
Plans for vast regional development banks, suggested 
by Western statesmen, always include sums that do 
not begin to solve the problem, even though Great 
Britain and Germany have become granters of aid. 


The most important beginning, in my view, must 
be in a change of heart. Our desire to bring the ma- 
jority of mankind up from starvation and poverty 
ought not to spring from simple fear that our own 
standard of living is threatened. The task to date re- 
mains exclusively in the hands of statesmen: the 
problems and proposed solutions have been stated in 
their terms. Yet the sacrifices required, by any rea- 
sonable estimate, are greater than a democratic gov- 
ernment is likely to ask of its citizens. 

The response, then, must come from deeper within 
the resources of the West—from the human heart 
and the Western conscience. The problem of poverty 
in a world of plenty was not created by the Commu- 
nist threat; but that threat should hasten us to its 
solution. The problem has been with us for decades, 
and we have had for centuries the half-believed, 
seldom-applied religious convictions that may an- 
swer it—the unity and brotherhood of man. 

But we can no longer pretend to convictions with- 
out sacrifice. We have come to a point in history 
when the words of Saint Isidore should ring in our 
ears: “With whatever artifice of words a man swears, 
nevertheless God who is the witness of his conscience 
so takes the oath as he understands it, to whom it is 
sworn. And he becomes twice guilty, who both takes 
the name of God in vain, and deceives his neighbor.” 
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THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS 


The January 1959 issue of Theology Today carries an 
article by Reinhold Niebuhr on “Nuclear War and 
the Christian Dilemma.” The following is a substan- 
tial excerpt from Dr. Niebuhr’s essay. 


We are living in a tragic age in which all interna- 
tional relations are conducted under the Damocles 
sword of possible nuclear war, and in which the 
world is divided between two blocs of nations: the 
one led by our own nation, and comprising the so- 
called “free world”; and the other a bloc of nations, 
informed by a fanatic Communist creed and under 
the hegemony, and possibly the actual authority, of 
Communist Russia. 

The situation tortures the conscience of all sensi- 
tive spirits, and it naturally engages the conscience 
of Christians. The question is what general and what 
unique insight the Christian Church and the Chris- 
tian Gospel can contribute to the possible solution 
of this dilemma, that displays a dimension which 
former ages did not expect or were incapable of 
imagining. No one can give a confident answer to 
this question. I believe that one of the requirements 
of the hour is that Christians should cease to present 
the Gospel as a simple panacea for all the world’s ills, 
insisting, for instance, that if only people loved each 
other, all these evils would disappear. 

We are certainly beyond those simple precepts of 
the “social Gospel” which assumed that it was neces- 
sary only to apply the love ethic to collective, as well 
as to individual, man. The whole Christian apprehen- 
sion of the human situation includes the Pauline con- 
viction that there is a “law in my members which 
wars against the law that is in my mind.” And we 
all know that this is the law of self-love, warring 
against the law of love. We also know that it is more 
difficult for collective man, as distinguished from 
the individual, to obey the law of love. We must 
take the self-interest of nations and even of whole civ- 
ilizations for granted, and ask the question whether 
it is possible to achieve standards of justice and ac- 
commodation within the limits of this ineradicable 
self-interest. 

If this generalization be correct, we ought to make 
a sharp distinction between the Christian solutions 
of the problems of the nuclear dilemma and insights 
of Gospel origin which might assuage the severity 
of the “Cold War.” The distinction must be made 
because there is literally no definitive “Christian” or 
any solution for the nuclear dilemma. 





The World Council statement on this subject, pre- 
sented by the executive committee last summer, ad- 
mitted as much, in a slightly confused way, because 
it entertained the possibility of a unilateral disavowal 
of nuclear weapons on the one hand, and on the 
other called attention to the responsibility of states- 
men in preserving the defenses of the West. This 
means that it is acknowledged that our security de- 
pends upon the horrible “balance of terror,” in 
which, in Churchill’s eloquent phrase, “security is 
the child of terror and annihilation the twin brother 
of survival.” It is always possible for individuals to 


- bow out of such a terrible situation and disavow any 


reliance on nuclear weapons. That is a new version 
of the pacifist solution, and the question is whether 
it does not merely illustrate the hiatus between indi- 
vidual solutions of the moral problem and solutions 
which are applicable to nations and civilizations. 


Surely the fact that it is necessary for Christian 
nations to preserve their defenses against nuclear 
attack by the power of nuclear retaliation, hoping 
that in this way a nuclear war may be avoided, is 
merely the old problem of the difference between 
individual and collective morality in a new dimen- 
sion. The one allows and enjoins an ethic of self- 
sacrifice, while the other transmutes love into justice; 
and justice enjoins both concern for the other and 
a discriminate judgment which gives “each man his 
due.” Ages of experience have proved that an ade- 
quate justice requires not only discriminate judg- 
ments, apportioning the due of each man, but an 
equilibrium of forces, preventing one group from 
taking advantage of another. In a nuclear age this 
equilibrium means a balance of nuclear weapons. 

Christians, like other sensitive spirits, may well 
call attention to the fact that we ought not put our 
sole reliance on military force; and, in estimating 
military power, not put our complete reliance on 
weapons which have the single purpose of prevent- 
ing a nuclear war by preserving a balance of forces. 
But there is obviously no “Christian” way of avoid- 
ing the dilemma in which the whole world is caught. 
Escaping it by “self-sacrifice” means escaping it by 
the capitulation of the democratic world. 

If there is little chance, either by Christian or 
other means, of abolishing the nuclear dimension of 
modern warfare and of escaping the nuclear terror 
which hangs over the world, there is a great deal 
of opportunity of harnessing the inspiration and in- 
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sights of the Christian faith in cooling off the “Cold 
War” and making co-existence with a system which 
we abhor, sufferable. One of the reasons it seems in- 
sufferable is that it is informed by a fanatic creed, 
which makes absolute distinctions between the “right- 
eous” nations, who are all on the other side of the 
revolution, and the “unrighteous,” that is, the “capi- 
talistic” nations. But we are not sufficiently conscious 
of the fact that we are in danger of developing an 
even more vexatious self-righteousness of our own 
because we represent the “free world” or because 
we are “God-fearing” nations rather than “atheistic” 
ones. This self-righteousness is not only a moral 
hazard in our relations with the uncommitted na- 
tions, but it violates the basic principles and insights 
of our faith, which recognizes the fragmentary char- 
acter of all human virtues and the ambiguity of all 
human achievements. 

If the Christian faith is to be effective in moderat- 
ing the arrogance of nations and the pride of civi- 
lizations, it must emphasize both the Biblical faith 
of the majesty of God, before whom the nations are 
“as a drop in the bucket,” and the insights of po- 
litical common sense, which must recognize that 
while our democratic society seems to us the ultimate 
in political virtue, it will appear as a luxury from 
the perspective of the dark continents. We have 
made freedom compatible with both justice and 
stability in the Western world. But we have accom- 
plished this through centuries of tortuous experi- 
ence, in which social power has been balanced by 
competing social power to prevent injustice, and in 
which various forms of unity have prevented the 
fluid and pluralistic structure of democratic society 
from degenerating into anarchy. 


Even so the achievement of justice and stability is 
unique in Western society. Only the Western Euro- 
pean nations and the Anglo-Saxon nations, including 
the British Dominions, have established stable de- 
mocracies, and it is still a question whether either 
France or Italy can boast of a stable democracy. In 
part of the so-called “free world,” more particularly 
in Latin-America, the usual form of government is 
military dictatorship. The division between the virtu- 
ous and the unrighteous nations is, in short, not as 
clear as we think or pretend. As for our own nation 
we combine the virtues of freedom with compla- 
cently high living standards which seem either odi- 
ous or irrelevant to the Asian and African nations. 
They are impressed, on the other hand, with the 
Russian ability to climb from agrarian backwardness 
to modern technical civilization in four decades. Its 
despotism is no doubt an evil, but it will not appear 





so to nations which have never known freedom. 
Whether we think of our own nation or of the so- 
called “free world,” we are not the paragons of 
virtue we pretend to be and which decades of po- 
lemics against the foe have prompted us to believe 
that we are. 

Nor is the Russian venture pure evil, however dan- 
gerous its despotism. It is idle to say that it is more 
evil than Tsarist despotism, for it contains the possi- 
bilities of development through its free and equal 
education, which the traditional despotism of the 
Tsars never achieved. These educational advantages 
will not result in democratic life immediately and 
perhaps not for a long time. But they are more gen- 
erous than those offered by many of the nations of 
the free world. 

In other words, common sense reinforces the pre- 
cepts of our faith and emphasizes the warning not 
to think of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think. A more generous appreciation of the “virtues 
and good intentions” of the foe and more modesty 
in estimating our own achievements is the best appli- 
cation of the injunction to “love our enemies.” It 
is, moreover, the only way of making long decades 
of competitive co-existence sufferable to us, and of 
preventing the Cold War from resulting in the ulti- 
mate war of nuclear annihilation. Certainly Chris- 
tians are bound to offer a relevant insight of their 
faith for guiding the generation in accomplishing the 
most difficult task which any generation has been 
called upon to fulfill. 

The most important insight deals with the prob- 
lem of living together tolerably with an acknowl- 
edged foe for decades and perhaps for centuries. 
But one other insight of the Christian faith must be 
added as relevant to the present hour. It deals not 
only with the fragmentary quality of all our virtues, 
but with the inconclusive character of all historic 
tasks and responsibilities. 

Modern culture, whether liberal or Marxist, has 
always sought the final fulfillment of history within 
history, and thus a utopian color has been imparted 
to the whole of our culture. This utopianism pre- 
vents us from giving ourselves wholeheartedly to the 
responsibilities which have no chance of being 
crowned with fulfillment. We must live, probably for 
centuries, in a state partly of peace and y of 
war. We cannot live in such a state unless we observe 
the injunction of our Lord: “Sufficient unto the day 
are the evils thereof.” This can only mean that an 
act or task in God's sight has its virtue not in any 
immediate historical consequences but in the ful- 
fillment of the divine intention in the present mo- 
ment. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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On War by Raymond Aron. Dou- 
bleday. 163 pp. $3.50. 


by Michael Harrington 


Raymond Aron is an extremely 
provocative and brilliant French 
intellectual. In his own country, 
he is well known as a critical sup- 
porter of American policy, an in- 
cisive antagonist of Communist 
myths, and an opponent of vari- 
ous neutralist and “third alterna- 
tive” tendencies. Now in his brief 
essay On War, he has provided 
us with a series of thoughtful 
reflections on military strategy 
and politics in the age of the Bal- 
ance of Terror. 

In France, Aron’s politics make 
him something of an iconoclast, 
and there is in this study a tone of 
Realpolitik which is probably a 
reaction to many of the lucid but 
lifeless abstractions which he en- 
counters in his homeland. Yet the 
iconoclasm has more than one 
edge. Here, for instance, one will 
find a reasoned discussion of why 
the Baruch plan for the interna- 
tional ownership and control of 
atomic plants and raw materials 
failed to reach the Russians (it 
would have “frozen” the status 
quo, i.e., guaranteed that America 
was the only nation with the tech- 
nical knowledge to manufacture 
bombs in case war did break 
out). And there is also a tone of 
French pride which is directed at 
American policy for its refusal to 
develop a real Atlantic commu- 
nity within NATO. 

Yet these remarks are part of 
the detail of Aron’s argumenta- 
tion. His central thesis is not a 
simple insight; it is a developed 
point of view. Aron opts for lim- 
ited war as against total war and 
consequently sees the continua- 
tion of a policy of deterrence (or 
Mr. Harrington, a previous con- 
tributor to worldview, writes 
frequently on political and cul- 
tural affairs for a number of 
American journals. 
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even its extension) as in the inter- 
est of America, France and the 
world. He rejects the fears of 
those who believe that atomic 
apocalypse is now inevitable, but 
he also distrusts those who feel 
that the suicidal dangers of a nu- 
clear holocaust are so apparent 
that no power will risk it under 
any circumstances. 


Aron is quite clear about the 
immediate political implications 
of his general perspective. He op- 
poses the unilateral withdrawal 
of conventional American troops 
from Europe, and probably even 
if the Russians would pull back 
to their borders. He favors an 
American policy of sharing its nu- 
clear weapons information with 
its allies and also calls for the 
building of rocket sites in the 
NATO countries. Ultimately, he 
is even willing to consider a joint 
American-Soviet “condominium” 
of the world as a good, though 
unlikely, means of achieving or- 
der and stability. 

All of this is argued with an 
obvious sincerity and great skill. 
Yet it is marked by a curious 
flaw: Aron’s insensitivity to unex- 
pected movement and change, 
particularly to popular move- 
ment. Or, to approach it from a 
different direction, On War is a 
book marred by a strangely pas- 
sive and static conception of 
world politics. 

An excellent example of this un- 
fortunate tendency is contained— 
almost accidentally—in this study 
and it offers an illuminating point 
of critical departure. Apparently, 
the original manuscript was writ- 
ten prior to the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, for Aron notes, “The bloc 
of Communist states, from East 
Germany to North Vietnam, pos- 
sesses regular armies which, at 
virtually every point of the pe- 
riphery would be capable of cross- 
ing frontiers and decisively de- 





A Way Between Hope and Despair 


feating the troops with whom they 
came in contact” (my emphasis), 
In the new edition, a footnote in- 
spired by the Hungarian and Po- 
lish Octobers completely cancels 
out this judgment. 


This slip is not, to my mind, 
one of those inevitable accidents 
which will happen to any jour- 
nalist dealing with the furious 
world of the twentieth century. It 
goes deeper than that. For Aron 
seems to be caught in a fatalism 
which, though it may well be a 
healthy reaction to the optimism 
of the unrealistic, is quite danger- 
ous. Thus, he deals with the vari- 
ous proposals for disengagement 
(Kennan’s specifically, the Ra- 
packi Plan and British Labor 
Party proposals by implication) 
almost completely on the military 
level. The decisive criterion is: 
how will these withdrawals effect 
the Balance of Terror? There is 
no conception of moving, if care- 
fully and tentatively, toward the 
political offensive. 


For one thing, Aron’s passivity 
is now becoming difficult precise- 
ly because of the developments 
of military technology upon which 
he concentrates. The emergence 
of the intercontinental missiles is 
fast making the whole strategy of 
foreign bomber bases quite ques- 
tionable. On this level, Aron really 
fails to answer Kennan’s remark 
that the precise degree of terror 
on the two sides becomes irrele- 
vant when both can annihilate 
each other. He is forced back on 
the “psychological” significance of 
the proximity of the Russians to 
Europe in the case of bilateral 
withdrawal, but cannot cite, in 
his own terms, any real military 
advantage to the presence 
American troops and bases. 

But there is an even more sig- 


nificant level on which Aron’ 
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views are flawed by his passive 
Realpolitik. He argues that the 
Hungarian Revolution, demon- 
strating that the Russians would 
not allow a satellite to achieve 
real independence, is proof of the 
futility of troop withdrawal on 
any basis. Yet this is an evasion 
of the real question: in October, 
1956, would an American an- 
nouncement that we were going 
to take up the Russian propagan- 
da offer for mutual withdrawal 
have made it more difficult for 
the Russians to decide to inter- 
vene in the first place? 

This kind of thinking (though 
not this specific proposal) grants 
great value to George Kennan’s 
recent utterances. For it seeks a 
positive policy aimed at creating 
a new political situation, one in 
which the Russians will be forced 


to act differently in their own self- 
interest. 

One wonders what Mr. Aron 
would say to the Berlin crisis. As 
I read On War, its logic points 
to a single response, that of sim- 
ply refusing the Soviet offers and 
holding firmly to Berlin because 
of its political and psychological 
value. Any positive answer would 
require action which goes beyond 
Aron’s categories. But what of the 
political impact of an American 
counter-offer to explore the Ra- 
packi plan and to seek disengage- 
ment in central Europe as the first 
step in a more general program? 

Perhaps the Russians would 
never agree to withdraw, out of 
fear of the inevitable debacle 
which would overtake the Com- 
munist regimes of East Europe 
once they left. But, on the other 





hand, perhaps the political pres- 
sure for such action would be 
intolerable. And as long as the 
latter case is even possible, there 
is a very real responsibility to 
break through habit and pessi- 
mism and to move in a new di- 
rection. 

All of this is rather sharp criti- 
cism of On War. Yet my disagree- 
ments with Mr. Aron should not 
be interpreted as a judgment that 
this book should be ignored. On 
the contrary, everyone, friend or 
opponent of Aron’s views, will 
find in this study stimulation and 
challenge. In our unprecedented 
crisis, such seriousness, intelli- 
gence and sincerity with regard 
to foreign policy can suggest new 
points of departure even if one 
takes exception to the conclusions. 
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“We have lived through a revolution in both senses of the word—a military innovation, in that the Hiroshima 
bomb has given birth to atomic shells and thermonuclear bombs, but an innovation which has restored, in 
an entirely different form, the initial problem: the West has failed to find a substitute for total war other than 
peace itself. 

A symbol of this failure is the Pentagon’s proposal to cut the Army and Navy in order to concentrate 
on building up the Air Force. Once again, the press and common sense alike protest against this military doc- 
trine which threatens, on each occasion, to force the West into a choice between capitulation or suicide. Once 
more the peoples of the West, rulers and public alike, are alarmed at a reduction in traditional forces, even 
though these are reputed to be anachronistic and useless. 

Men persist in attaching value to the number of soldiers under arms, although the experts continue to 
harp on the futility of these evidences of a bygone age. Men refuse to follow the experts’ logic to its ultimate 
conclusion. There is no alternative to peace, reiterates President Eisenhower, who agrees with his advisers 
that a war between the great powers would be a thermonuclear war. But the chorus of the backward or 
the wise echoes in reply: should we not maintain a substitute for thermonuclear war? 

So runs the dialogue in which each speaker, according to the day and the mood, feels ready to play 
either part, so strongly is each opposed to the other, so weak within himself.” (Raymond Aron in On War.) 
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In Every War But One 


by Eugene Kinkead. Norton. 219 pp. $3.75. 


An expanded version of the celebrated New Yorker reports on 
the indoctrination and collaboration of American soldiers cap- 
tured by the Communists during the Korean War, this is a 
genuinely shocking book. The actual facts of prisoner behavior 
here assembled suggest deeper and more complex problems than 
are being solved by the Army in its remedial program, but the 
book does not attempt this sort of analysis. 


Democracy and the Challenge of Power 
by David Spitz. Columbia. 228 pp. $5.00. 


In many ways a modern supplement to Tocqueville, this book 

iders the abuses of power that persist in a democracy despite 
constitutional guarantees. “This,” ‘is at once 
the genius and tragic paradox of democracy. It gives its citizens 
the opportunity to combat injustice, but that opportunity is 
dependent for its fulfilment on the will of those who impose 
the injustice." 





writes the author, ' 


Soviet Economic Aid 


by Joseph S. Berliner. Praeger. 232 pp. $4.25. 


The political background and the apparent objectives of the 
new Soviet policy of aid and trade in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as well as the implications of this policy for the West, are 
explored in this thoroughly documented work. 


Arms and the State 


by Walter Millis with Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold a 
Twentieth Century Fund. 436 pp. $4.00. 


Pointing to @ principal danger in national policy-making 
this illuminating study finds that "the civil and military elem 
in our society have become so deeply intermeshed that ne 
the uniformed officers nor the administrative bureaucracy 
the representative legislature speak from any firm, indepenc 
position of principle or policy." 


The Causes of World War Three 
by C. Wright Mills. Simon and Schuster. 172 pp. $3.50. 


In a sweeping challenge to thinking men everywhere, whom wid 
believes to be grievously in default, a leading sociologist 

pamphleteer of our time vigorously denounces the “crackpot » 
realism" and “the military metaphysic" which encourage Pre 


parations for war as a solution to East-West tensions. a 


‘Main Street, U. S. S. R. 


by Irving R. Levine. Doubleday. 408 pp. $4.50. 


Aspects of everyday life in the Soviet Union, as discovered 
NBC's Moscow correspondent, make entertaining and freque y 
informative reading. 3 
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